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February’s Gifts 


| agony FEBRUARY has a happy, joyous feeling that is peculiar to 
this shortest month of the year. Perhaps because she knows she 
doesn’t have as many days as the other months, she thinks she has to 
crowd to get it all in! 

February is a pretty name; it was given to our second month by the 
Romans, whose empire at one time included most of the known world. 
They called the month Februarius, and the name means “to purify.” 
They purified themselves for the religious festivals to be held in March. 

Februarius, or February, has given us many of our great men. On 
the 12th, we shall be celebrating the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. I am 
sure you all know the story of his early boyhood, which was spent in a 
log cabin in the backwoods of Indiana. Anyone would have said that 
he had little chance to become the president of the United States, which 
is one of the most important positions in the world. But Abraham 
Lincoln did not let difficult tasks discourage him; he did each task that 
came to him to the best of his ability, and his honest effort led him to 
the presidency. 

On February 22, we shall celebrate the birthday of our first president, 
George Washington. Being president did not make Washington great; 
he became president because he was great. His boyhood was spent in a 
home where every advantage possible was given him, but when his 
country called on him at a time when strong men were needed, he did 
not hesitate. He gave the best service of which he was capable, and his 
service led him to the presidency. 

I like to think of those two men when they were young boys, each 
trying to do his very best at home, in school, and in his neighborhood. 
As little boys, they formed the habit of doing each task honestly and 
well. That habit helped them to become great men in the service of their 
country. 

We haven’t space to mention all the great people February has given 
us, but we must not overlook that happy saint who has helped us all 
to have a jolly time in February, Saint Valentine. 

Thank you, Little February, for your gifts. 


Editor. 
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By Jane Keith | 
Lincoln was a boy 
like me, 
He studied every night, 
With nothing but the fireplace 
Or a candle end for light. 
He wrote his sums and letters 
On a shovel’s humpy back, 


wee And all he had for pencils 
Were some bits of stick, 
And lots of times he walked for 
miles 


To borrow books to read, 
For in those pioneer days 
Books were rare indeed. 


But now, the library ’round the 
corner 
Is full of books for me, 


& i = _ And I have paper and pencils, 


And I have electricity. 
So whenever I complain to Dad 
Of the homework I have to 
do, 
He says, “Suppose you had 
what Lincoln had 
When he was a boy like you!” 
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Valentines 


, 
By 


Sara O. Moss 


LB grecg looked at the bits of scrap paper 
that were scattered all over the dining 
room—on the floor, on the table, and on the 
rest of the furniture. She hurried to the bath- 
room to wash her hands. “You're sure, David, 
that we will be back from the store before Moth- 
er comes from town? We have company coming 
for dinner, you know, and I shouldn’t want 
Mother to come home and find the dining room 
in such a mess.” 

David, who was two years younger than his 
ten-year-old sister, nibbled his apple noisily. “Of 
course, we'll be back,” he shrugged with con- 
fidence. “It will only take half an hour at the 
most. But I’m telling you, if you want that hand- 
kerchief with the lace heart for Mother, you'd 
better hurry. There’s only one left at Lacey’s.” 

Diane rushed for her coat. “I'll hurry,” she 
said, drawing on her mittens and tying a scarf 
on her head. “I'd certainly feel bad if it were 
gone.” She took one last worried look at the dis- 
ordered room, and then hurried out the door. 
Before she had time to close it, however, she 
heard the telephone ring. “The phone's ringing, 
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David,” she called to her brother, who was al- 
ready out of the yard and on his way to meet 
his friend Henry. “I'll meet you at Lacey's in 
a few minutes.” 

As Diane hung up the receiver, she stood still, 
wondering what she should do. The messy room 
was a job that would take time to clean. Still, 
there was that beautiful handkerchief at Lacey’s. 
Mother would be overjoyed with it. But com- 
pany was coming in less than an hour, and Moth- 
er had been delayed downtown until the last 
minute—well, there just was not time for every- 
thing. Unhappily, Diane decided to clean the 
room. Mother's valentine would have to go. 
She had seemed so anxious over the phone. “Do 
what you can,” she had said. 

There was no time to lose as it was. She took 
her things off hastily and began with the floor. 
It seemed as if there were millions of tiny bits of 


paper. She crept grudgingly along the floor. 


David had made valentines, too, and he should 
have stayed to help her. But at last, the carpet 
and the furniture were free from all the scraps, 
and to make sure, Diane got the dustcioth and 
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polished the furniture. It looked beautiful now. 
Then she pulled the table out, added another 
leaf, and took from the drawer the long linen 
cloth that Mother used for company. Although it 
took some time to make every side hang evenly, 
Diane was pleased as she stood back to admire 
her efforts. The gleaming cloth called for fresh 
candles, but there were none. She looked at the 
clock. How fast she had worked! There was 
still time to run down to Lacey’s for the hand- 
kerchief! 


Diane ran all the way. Out of breath, she ar- 
rived at Lacey’s, but David was nowhere in sight. 
He and Henry had probably become tired of 
waiting for her and gone on to Henry’s. But it 
did not matter. She would buy the handkerchief 
and then run all the way home again. But the 
handkerchief was gone! David had warned her. 
There were no others with hearts on them, and 
Diane walked away, almost ready to cry. She 
had wanted it so much. If she had only gone 
down first, there would still have been time to 
clean the room. 


As she passed the drugstore, some red candles 
gleamed at her. They were beautiful, and she 
decided to buy them for the table for Mother. 
In a way, they would make up for the handker- 
chief that she had wanted so much to buy. With 
her package under her arm, she hurried the few 
blocks to her home. Breathless, she arrived in 
time to place the 
candles in the hold- 
ers and light them. 
Both her mother and 
the Allens were due 
any moment. Diane 
ran to the grate and 
saw that the fire- 
wood was all laid, so 
she lighted the grate 
fire. And such a glow 
the fire gave the 
room—warm, cozy, 
clean, and_ bright! 
Any girl would be 
proud, but Diane 
was overjoyed. Why, 
the candles were al- 
most as good as a 
valentine for Moth- 
er! 

Everyone came at 
once—the Allens, 


“Oh, David, you’re 
a swell guy.’’ 
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Mother, and Father. Even David, who was us- 
ually late for dinner, came ambling in at the 
right time. 

“Thank you so much, dear,” whispered Moth- 
er, as she looked around the clean dining room. 
“You will never know how much it means to 
come home and find everything so perfect. And, 
darling—red candles! How beautiful!” 

Diane had never felt so happy, but David soon 
took the joy out of the day as he handed Mother 
a valentine. “What happened to you?” he asked 
Diane. 

Diane told him. 

“You mean you don’t even have a valentine 
for Mother?” he asked, as though Diane could 
help it. 

Did he think she enjoyed not having the beau- 
tiful handkerchief to give Mother? She felt 
like crying. “I'll get one tomorrow, uptown, 
even if it will be a day late,” she said unhappily. 

“Well,” said David, ‘when you kept poking 
along and didn’t come, I decided I'd not buy my 
pocketknife today. I did you a favor, instead.” 
He reached in his pocket and drew out a pack- 
age, which he handed to Diane. 

“Oh, David,’ beamed Diane as she looked 
in the package and saw the handkerchief with 
the lace heart. “You're a swell guy,” she said, 
tears of happiness in her eyes. 

“It’s nothing,” said David as he went off to- 
ward the kitchen. 

Diane put the 
package in a drawer 
before she hurried to 
place the dinner 
plates on the table. 
She could hear her 
mother talking to 
Mrs. Allen. “Yes, 
Diane is such a help 
in the house,” Moth- 
er was saying. “Of 
course, David is a lit- 
tle young to be of 
much help around 
the house, and I sup- 
pose boys are differ- 
ent.” 

Diane peeked in 
the drawer again. 
“Oh, but David does 
the nicest things,” 
she said to herself. 
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What the Story Told Before 


It was a happy little group that attended Coon Hol- 
ler, a little one-room country school in north Missouri; 
but a note of sadness crept in when Mrs. Stevens, 
their teacher, told them that the school’ board had 
decided to\close Coon Holler (also Jacksnipe School) 
and take the\pupils to the new consolidated school at 
Spring Valley\She said that Coon Holler was to be 
sold to the highest bidder and would be torn down or 
moved away. Fs 

The children wéxe shocked speechless, for Coon 
Holler was more thah.a school building to them. It 
was a very real part of tach pupil’s life, and they felt 
that they could not give it Up. 

Many suggestions wére niade as to how they might 
make money to buy’ Coon Heller and save it for a 
community house. Finally, they Wecided on two events 
—a program anda bazaar. Plans\were started imme- 
diately, and the’ boys and girls of €oon Holler began 
to work as they had never worked hefore. 

The day of the program, a terrible yain came, turn- 
ing to sleet and snow. Because of tha weather, few 
people came to see the performance, and the amount 
of monéy made was not half what the children had 
hoped for. A cloud of sadness settled over Coon Hol- 
ler, and some of the children were in tears. Could 
they still make enough to save Coon Holler, or should 
they just give up? 


Part Three 


LL WEEK end Jo Ann wondered how the 
others would feel about going on with the 
bazaar. But it was a determined group that came 


e house of 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


to school Monday morning. 

“We just have to work that much harder,” 
Callie said firmly. “Having a bazaar is different 
from a program, and people will come to town 
on Saturday even if it does storm.” 

“And I have the idea—about the quilt. I have 
cut and fitted the pieces of a sample block to 
show you. The Coon Holler Friendship Quilt, I 
name it. The pieced blocks are set together with 
plain blocks—like a checkerboard. And the idea: 
Maybe people like to write their name on the 
plain block, and we could make the name em- 
broidered—and charge the dime to do it. Then— 
even if it storm, we make a little.” 

Vlasta opened a little box and took out the 
sample block and held it up for everyone to see. 

Jo Ann rubbed her eyes, unbelieving, for the 
Friendship Quilt really was Coon Holler! The 
plain white building with a brown roof and a 
brown step was appliqued onto a blue block. 
There were red and yellow flowers blooming 
along the side and front. Even bouquets in the 
windows! 

Viasta had made the. flowers with French 
knots, and they had long green stems. The 
building was whipped on with little stitches that 
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hardly showed. On the plain white blocks were 
all their names, written and then outlined in 
different colors. 

“Viasta! Viasta!’’ Mrs. Stevens said in as- 
tonishment. “It’s beautiful—it’s a picture. Every- 
one in the county will want that quilt, especially 
if his name is on it.” 

“We boys can sell names, too,” Daniel offered 
quickly, “if you girls will just stitch ’em.” 

So the quilt was started. Plain blue and brown 
material was bought at the store, also embroid- 
ery thread. But the white material for the plain 
blocks was brought from home. The mothers 
sent word that when the quilt top was finished, 
they would line it and quilt it. 

Mrs. Stevens brought her portable sewing ma- 
chine and put it on a table. Any spare time after 
lessons was spent on the quilt. The older girls 
cut the pieces by Vlasta’s pattern and whipped 
them on the blue block. The younger girls 
learned how to outline the doors and windows 
and to make French-knot flowers. It would take 
forty Coon Holler blocks and forty plain blocks 
—all ten inches square—to make the quilt. 

The Willicks twins were the first to get their 
plain blocks filled with names, and the girls be- 
gan outlining the names in all colors. It seemed 
to them they made enough outline stitches to 
reach around the world. 


By the end of the fourth week, all the Coon 


Holler blocks were made and half the name 
blocks were filled and outlined. 


As the news about the quilt spread, people 


would stop and sign their names, sometimes 


adding names of friends who had gone to Coon 


Holler long ago. When all the blocks were fin- 


ished but one, Mrs. Stevens wrote: 


Coon Holler 
Friendship Quilt 


This quilt was designed by Vlasta Prohaska, age 
13. Pieced by the pupils of Coon Holler School, 
1954. Quilted by mothers and friends. 

“And put, ‘Elizabeth Stevens, Teacher,’ ” 
Vlasta said. So Mrs. Stevens smiled and signed 
her name. 

That week the mothers and neighbor women 
came to the Brice home several days, bringing 
covered-dish luncheons and quilting on the quilt. 
At last, it was finished, and when Jo Ann and 
Kenny got home from school, it was spread on 
the bed in the guest room. Jo Ann gasped in de- 
light, “Don’t you just love it?” 

“Yes, I do, and so did everyone else,” Mom 
said proudly. ‘We all agreed it would be an 
heirloom someday. We think it should sell for 
fifty dollars.” 

Thursday afternoon before the bazaar on 
Saturday, Mrs. Stevens announced that Friday 
would be a holiday. That would give everyone 
time to finish his things and have them ready to 
take to Spring Valley by nine o'clock Saturday 
morning—earlier if possible. 

All week, the paper had carried the ad: 

“Buy your Christmas gifts at the COON HOL- 
LER BAZAAR, next door First National Bank, 
Spring Valley, Saturday, December 11.” 

But the paper also carried another notice. 


AUCTION 


Two buildings known as the Coon Holler 
School and the Jacksnipe School to be sold at 


“Looks like you got Coon Holler in your pocket unless some outsider bids against you.” 
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auction to the highest bidder at the site of Coon 
Holler, Monday 2:00 p. m., December 20, 1954. 

Coon Holler building was erected over fifty 
years ago, and is constructed entirely of black 
walnut, except for roof, and is in good condition. 

Jacksnipe building is about forty years old, 
built of pine and oak and in fair condition. 

It was hardly sunup when Jo Ann awakened 
on the day of the bazaar.)She hurried to the 
window and looked out at Blue Lake. It was like 
a shining mirror. Overhead, the sky was blue 
and cloudless. She ran down the hall to wake 
Kenny so they could be A 
ready to ride in with their WO 
father as he went to work. | /_ # 

Boxes that had been care- ty a 
fully packed the night bee = i 
fore were loaded into the ‘ 

back of the car, together C) 
with three folding tables. ©) 


Mom was coming in later 


one side of the room. On the other side, all the 
wooden gifts—shelves, book ends, birdhouses, 
breadboards, whatnots, and little boxes—were 
in one group; the handwork—pillowcases, pot 
holders, lunch cloths, dresser sets, aprons, and 
tea towels—was in another group. 

A wire was stretched against the wall near 
the front windows, and the Friendship Quilt was 
hung on it. It looked like a huge picture. On it 
was pinned the price tag—$50. 

When Grandpappy began unpacking his box, 
everyone had to look. Jo Ann could hardly be- 

lieve her eyes, for Grand- 
pappy was lifting out all 
kinds of little animals that 
9) he had carved out of cot- 
. tonwood roots—kittens, 
qu) puppies, hounds, wobbly 

° calves, cows, horses, chick- 
ens, ducks, every animal 
you could ever find on a 


with Grandpa and Grand- @ © farm. There were wild 
ma Brice. things, too—squirrels, 

“Daddy, do you think : quail, geese, foxes, wolves, 
people will buy things?” Something I Can Do and a long, thin-legged 


Jo Ann asked anxiously as 
they started. 

“I’m coming in and buy 
a pot holder and maybe a 
birdhouse if it is well 
made,” Daddy said teas- 
ingly. 

The Willicks family, in- 
cluding Grandpappy, was 
there when the Brices arrived. Tressie hugged 
Jo Ann and whispered in her ear, “Just you wait 
and see what Grandpappy made. A whole box 
full. I'm going to help him sell them.” 

Soon all the families were there, carrying in 
boxes and baskets. Mothers surprised everyone 
but themselves by bringing cakes, cottage cheese, 
pints of thick cream, pies, doughnuts, fresh 
breads, canned fruits, jellies, jams, vegetables, 
fresh eggs, and even candy. 

Fathers smiled as they, too, came in carrying 
baskets of apples and potatoes; and when Mrs. 
Kolar uncovered a big basketfull of kolakys, 
everyone clapped his hands. The kolakys were a 
tasty little sweet roll with a prune or an apricot 
baked in the top” Mrs. Kolar used a recipe her 
grandmother had given her years ago in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Tables were arranged. All the food was put on 


By Francella Maddock 


I have no nickel, I have no dime 
To buy my mother a valentine. 
I'll do my best in every way 


To make her happy all through 
the day. | 


crane. Grandpappy was a 
‘whittlin’ artist.” 

As Jo Ann watched the 
loving hands of the old 
man as he arranged his 
offering, she knew that 
Coon Holler meant more 
to him than to anyone. It 
was an old, loved friend. 

Customers began coming, but Coon Holler was 
ready, with someone behind every table and with 
Bill and Callie as cashiers, waiting to make 
change. Mothers helped behind the food tables, 
and Mrs. Stevens seemed to be everywhere. 
Grandpappy had a wonderful time, telling over 
and over how he had whittled out the little ani- 
mals. As each little carving was sold, Tressie 
proudly wrapped it in white tissue paper for the 
customer. 

Long before noon, the food tables were bare 
and the mothers had gone to do their shopping. 
Tressie and Grandpappy finished soon after, but 
Grandpappy stayed with Coon Holler, telling 
each new customer to take a look at the fine 
quilt. People admired it very much—but they 
did not buy. 

Gradually, a nagging fear filled Jo Ann’s 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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By Marion Ullmark 


T OHNNY, what’s wrong? You aren't eating 

your breakfast. Two of your favorite dishes, 
too—scrambled eggs and toast with strawberry 
preserves.” Johnny’s mother looked across the 
table at him anxiously. 

“I’m so excited about starting school in town 
that I’m just not hungry.” Johnny laughed. “You 
see, now I'll get a chance to meet the fellows 
and make friends with them. I can hardly wait.” 

Bong, bong—the big bell on the grade school 
near Johnny’s home boomed out suddenly; and 
he jumped to his feet, kissed his mother, and 
ran out the door. This was it, he thought ex- 
citedly, the day he had been waiting for. 

All his life Johnny had lived on a farm and 
had gone to a small country school where there 
were usually only five or six pupils besides him- 
self. There were no children living near him to 
play with after school; so when his father and 
mother decided to move to Centerville, Johnny 
was glad. 

Of course, he hated to leave the farm animals, 
especially the pet sheep he had raised from a 
baby lamb. He would miss the hills, too, where 
he slid in winter and the wide fields where he 


Johnny-Jump-Up 


hunted Indian arrowheads in summer. It was the 
thought of having a group of boys to belong to 
and to be friends with that made Johnny so glad 
to move to town. 

The fifth-grade room was bright and sunny. A 
pretty, smiling teacher met the children at the 
door. There were gay flowering plants on the 
window sills, and goldfish were flashing about in 
a glass tank in a corner. Johnny looked happily 
around at what he saw. He was sure that doing 
lessons in this room would be very pleasant in- 
deed. 

The first lesson was one of Johnny’s favorite 
studies—reading. Miss Carter smiled right at 
him and said, “Children, we have a new boy 
with us this morning. Johnny, would you like 
to read the first paragraph for us?” 


Everyone seemed to be holding his breath as the ball soared through the air. 
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Johnny was glad that 
Miss Carter had called on 
him, for he had always 
loved to read, and he 


A Reminder 


By Clara Johnston Pierce 


asked him to go home 
with him to play after 
school, and he was just 
too bashful to ask anyone 


knew that he could read Our morning prayer is a reminder to go home with him. 


well. So he jumped to his 


dle of the aisle by his desk 
and started to read. To his 
surprise, the class started 
to laugh. He stopped and looked around, won- 
dering what the joke was. Everywhere he looked, 
the children were looking right at him and 
laughing! Suddenly he knew that they were 
laughing at him, and he felt his face growing 
red and hot. He wished that the floor would 
open and let him fall through to the basement. 

“That will do, children.” Miss Carter spoke 
quietly, but there was a look of disappointment 
on her face. Her voice was kind as she turned 
to Johnny. “We do not stand when we recite,” 
she said. “We just remain seated at our desks. 
Now, will you start again, please?” 

So Johnny started again, but this time he took 
no pleasure in the reading—not even when he 
pronounced a long word correctly and Miss 
Carter praised him. 

What a start! The very first thing he did, 
everyone laughed at him. In the little country 
school they had always stood when they recited. 
How was he to know that they did not here? It 
was rude of the kids to laugh, he thought un- 
happily. 

At recess he ran out with the others and joined 
a group of fifth- and sixth-grade boys who were 
playing catch in a corner of the school ground. 

“Mind if I play?” he asked, and smiled at the 
boys. 

Reais looked at him, but nobody said any- 
thing until the red-haired boy who sat in front 
of him in the classroom said, ‘““You’re the new 
boy, aren’t you? What’s your name? I’ve for- 
gotten.” 

“I’m Johnny,” Johnny said eagerly. 

“That’s right,” the red-haired boy laughed. 
“I remember now—Johnny-Jump-Up.” The boys 
all shouted with laughter, and the red-haired 
boy added carelessly, ‘“Play if you want to.” 

The days went by; and although Johnny re- 
membered never to jump up the teacher 
called his name, the nickname Johnny-Jump-Up 
stuck to him. All the boys were friendly enough, 
but he did not make any special friends. No one 


10 


To have a happy, smiling face; 
feet and stood in the mid- It always helps us to be kinder 
And to make home a lovely place. too, but somehow _ his 


Of course, most of the 
other boys had nicknames, 


seemed different to him. 
The red-haired boy who 
sat in front of him was called Skeeter. The boy 
who could work all the arithmetic problems as 
easily as the teacher herself was called Brainy, 
and the boy who never hurried was called 
Speedy. Those nicknames were different though. 
They just seemed to make the fellows feel 
closer together. His nickname, Johnny-Jump-Up, 
seemed to put him off in a place by himself. 
When the basketball season came around, 
Johnny had a notion not to try out for the team 
at all. Basketball was one of the things that he 
had looked forward to when he first moved to 
Centerville, but now he just did not know 
whether he wanted to play or not. 


One night his father said, ‘Shall I put your 
basketball hoop on the garage door, Johnny, 
like you had it on the farm? You’d better get to 
practicing if you want to play this fall.” 

No use disappointing Dad, Johnny thought 
grimly, so he got busy and practiced as hard as 
he could nights and mornings. He was rather 
short for his age, but he could get around the 
basketball court very fast, and he could throw 
the ball pretty accurately; so when the team 
members were announced, he found that he was 
one of the substitutes and would get to go to 
all of the games. 

The basketball season was an exciting time 
for the grade schools in Centerville. Each school 
had a team, and the schools played each other, 
just as the high-school teams did. 


It was late in the winter, just the week before 
the most important game of the season was to 
be played. Coach Cameron called the boys to- 
gether and announced that due to unavoidable 
circumstances the music festival in Gregorville 
was to be held the night of the game. It was a 
hard blow for Washington School, for three of 
their best players would have to go to Gregor- 
ville. The remaining boys would have to play 
hard and do the best they could. 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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ACH year Valentine Day made Kegs 
Morris unhappy. The reason had always 
been the same, but this year something happened 
that troubled him even more deeply than usual. 
At school, the children gave valentines to one 
another. Some of the boys and girls got great 
stacks of them, but Kegs did not. He got them 
from his teacher and the other Spartans—all 
except Chink—but from no one else. 

His friend Chink did not get many either; 
but to prove he did not care, Chink made fun of 
them and never gave any. On Valentine Day 
when his name was called, he always said in an 
astonished voice, “Me? I sure didn’t hear my 
name, did I?” Then, looking very perplexed, he 
would go to get his valentine, murmuring softly, 
“Well, what do you know!” 

Kegs suspected that Chink felt bitter, even 
though he did hide it. Kegs himself felt hurt; 
and this year, more than ever, he wanted to get 
a lot of valentines so he could prove to him- 
self, his family, and everyone else that his school- 
mates liked him and were his friends. 

He was thinking about the coming valentine 
party one evening when he and Chink were 
walking home over the newly fallen snow. Zip 
Holiday and his friends were just behind them; 
and Kegs was sure Zip purposely spoke loudly 
enough for him to hear when he said, “Kegs’s 
folks sure were big-hearted—adopting him! But 
they couldn’t know he’d turn out so funny and 
fat.” 

Kegs held his head a little higher and walked 
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Heap Valentines 


By Lawrent Lee 
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Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


a little faster. He acted as though he had 
not heard, but he had. The words cut so 
deep that they lay in him, stinging and 
aching. 

“Chink,” he said when they had left 
Zip behind, “do you have any idea why 
some people get heaps of valentines and 
others don’t?” 

He tried to speak carelessly, because he 
did not want Chink to think he really 
cared, but Chink gave him a quick glance. 
Then Chink scooped up a handful of snow 
and packed it into a ball. Before he answered, 
he threw it at a fence post. 


“I'd say there are lots of reasons,” he said 
shortly. 
“O.K.,” said Kegs. “I can explain David. He’s 


so friendly all year long that he’s about the first 
person everyone thinks of when he buys valen- 
tines. I'd like to be that way, too, but somehow 
I can’t. But look at Teddy Malone! He’s not 
really friendly, and he’s always in trouble. I 
don’t understand why he gets so many.” 

“He bootlicks and bargains,” Chink declared. 
“Remember when the pigeons on the roof made 
so much noise today that Miss Morgan said we'd 
have to stop reciting and study till they quieted 
down? I went to sharpen my pencil, but the 
sharpener was broken. Teddy came on the run 
and offered me his knife. When I thanked him, 
do you know what he said ?” 

No,” said Kegs. “The pigeons were so noisy 
I couldn’t hear anything! Someone sure ought to 
do something about them!” 

“Teddy got right up to my ear and said, ‘O.K., 
kid. Send me a valentine!’ And this evening he 
said the same thing to Louise after he helped her 
put on her galoshes. No telling how many others 
he’s been after!” 

“That explains Teddy,” Kegs said with a 
feeling of distaste, for he knew he would never 
ask anyone to send him a valentine. “What 
about Red? He gets a lot.” 

““He’s one of the best athletes in school,” 
Chink answered promptly. “That makes him 
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easy to remember. Besides, 
some kids think they’re palling 
with a big shot when they send 
him a valentine. Red's spectacu- 
lar, if you know exactly what 
I mean.” 

“IT know,” said Kegs. “The 
spotlight’s on him all the time. 
But what's wrong with you and 
me?” 

Chink bristled. ‘“Nothing’s 
wrong with me! Kids know I 
won't send any, and most of 
them just trade valentines, so 
they leave me out.” 

“What about me?” Kegs 


music, you don’t get a chance 
to play often. So you get over- 
looked. Just the same, if some- 
body reminded folks about you 
the day before Valentine Day, 
everyone’d say, ‘Sure, Kegs is 
a good fellow! I ought to give 
him one.’ 

Kegs studied him thought- 
fully. “So,” he thought, “to get 
a lot of valentines, I've got to 
like people and let them know 
it—like David, or bootlick— 
like Teddy, or be a hero—like 
Red. I can’t let people forget 
I'm a good fellow.” 


They were trapped on the roof. 


persisted. “Why don’t I get a 
big heap?” 
“Aw, you're O.K., Kegs!” 
Chink said awkwardly, He gave 
his friend another glance. 
Plainly, he did not want to hurt 
Kegs. “But,” he added, “you’re 
quiet and kind of timid. You 
don’t let people know whether 
you like them or not; and even 
if you do make a hit with your 
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When the boys parted, Kegs 
kept thinking about what they 
had said. He still wanted—just 
this once, if never again—to 
get a lot of valentines so he 
could show Zip Holiday and so 
he could take them home for 
his parents to see, so they 
would know his schoolmates 
liked him. He turned the mat- 
ter over and over in his mind. 


He did not have much time to 
figure out a way to remind oth- 
ers that he was their friend. 
Day after tomorrow would be 
Valentine Day. 

When he went to bed, he 
was still thinking. He did not 
want to sit and mope or to bluff 
or to be bitter or to send valen- 
tines to himself. Those things 
did not seem right or honest. 
He was still thinking about his 
problem when he went to 
sleep; and, strangely, in the 
morning when he woke, he had 
a plan. 

It was gray dawn, but he hur- 
ried to the kitchen and asked 
his mother for some moth balls. 
While she was putting them in 
a sack for him, he telephoned 
Chink. Half an hour later, the 
boys were on their way to 
school, carrying a ladder be- 
tween them. 

Chink, too, was excited about 
the plan. If they succeeded, the 
whole school would appreciate 
what they had done. 

The wind was strong and 
cold. The boys were short of 
breath when they reached 
school. They lifted the ladder 
and propped it against the 
building. Carefully, they 
climbed to the roof. The snow 
and the tug of the wind made 
their footing uncertain, but 
they crawled along the gutter 
until they reached the place 
where the pigeons gathered. 
There they sprinkled the moth 
balls. 

“It’s sure cold up here!” 
Chink panted. “And the wind’s 
almost blowing me off!” 

“Me, too,” Kegs agreed. 
“But we'll soon be down.” 

They started back to the lad- 
der; but when they came to 
where it had been, they saw to 
their horror that it was gone! 
They were trapped on the roof 
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with the winter wind howling 
about them. 

“I guess someone thought a 
workman had left it up by mis- 
take,” Kegs said, his teeth chat- 
tering with cold. 

Chink nodded. janitor, 
maybe. He probably thought 
the boys would climb it when 
they got here. What do we do 
now ?” 


As yet, they could see no one 
on the school grounds; but 
they shouted loudly. No one 
answered. They inched their 
way along the gutter till they 
reached the shelter of the 
chimney. The wind was cut off, 
but they were very cold and 
uncomfortable. 


Time passed slowly; but at 
last, children began to appear 
in the yard below them. No one 
glanced up at the roof, and the 
boys could not make themselves 
heard above the sweep and 
rush of the wind. 

“It’s almost schooltime,” 
Chink quavered. “Do we stay 
up here forever?” 

Kegs, too, felt desperate. If 
they could not make someone 
know they were on the roof, 
hundreds of valentines would 
not do them any good. 


Morning Prayer \ 
By Florence Taylor 

Today, dear God, 

Watch over me; 


Your own good child 
Pil try to be. 
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“Can't you think of some- 
thing to do?” Chink urged him 


desperately. 

“I can!” The exclamation 
burst from Kegs. ‘Watch 
Andy.” 


Hurriedly, he made a snow- 
ball and threw it at Andy Van 
Orden. He missed, but the ball 
went close enough to make 
Andy look for the person who 
threw it. Chink sent a second 
ball at him; Kegs, a third. 
Andy finally realized that some- 
one was throwing at him and 
looked up. 

“What are you doing up 
there?” he called. 

Kegs cupped his mouth with 
his hands and shouted back, 
“Someone took our ladder 
down. Do you see one any- 
where?” 

Andy pointed to the ground 
near the building. ‘“There’s one 
over there. We'll put it up for 
you.” 


Kegs and Chink were start- 
ing down the ladder when the 
bell rang, calling everyone in- 
side. Reluctantly, the crowd 
that had gathered at the foot 
of the ladder melted away. 
When the boys reached the 
ground, the schoolyard was 
empty, and they, too, had to 
hurry inside. 


Miss Morgan called the roll. 
In the quiet of the first study 
period, she said, “What's hap- 
pened to the pigeons?) They 
haven't made a ‘sound this 
morning.” 

Kegs’s ears burned. He want- 
ed to tell what he and Chink 
had done for their school so 
that everyone would know that 
they felt friendly; but he could 
not. To him, telling would 
seem like bragging. Chink 
must have felt the same, for he 
sat still and hid behind his 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, You’ve helped 
Me to do right; 

With a happy heart 

Pll sleep tonight. 


“propped-up” arithmetic book. 

Then Andy began to chuckle. 
It was a deep, pleased sound; 
and everyone in the room 
looked at him. 

“What's so funny, Andy?” 
Miss Morgan asked. “Tell the 
rest of us. We like to laugh, 
too.” 

Andy rose. “I know what 
happened to the pigeons,” he 
said, “because I smelled 
camphor on Kegs! Pigeons 
don’t like the smell, and I think 
the whole school owes Kegs 
and Chink thanks for sprinkling 
moth balls on the roof and 
getting rid of the pigeons for 
us. 

That was how Kegs and 
Chink became heroes. That 
was why each of them. got a 
heap of valentines the next day, 
telling them their friendship 
was appreciated. Kegs forgot 
all about Zip Holiday as he car- 
ried his valentines home to 
show to his parents. He was 
happy because he realized now 
that while getting valentines is 
fun it is not important. He 
knew that there are many rea- 
sons why some people get only 
a few valentines and others get 
so many. 
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Valentine 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1955 by Georgia Tucker Smith 
A Read-Aloud Story 


“C QUEAKY,” said Mother Mouse, “come here this minute; 
If you can’t finish something you start, don’t begin it. 

Remember, it’s your time to straighten the bed, 

And you can’t go outside till you've done it,” she said. 

“It’s half-made,” said Squeaky; “I want to go play; 

I'll come back and finish it sometime today.” 

“No,” said his mother, “stop right now and do it; 

When you start something, Squeaky, remember—stick to it!” 

Squeaky turned and came back, his steps sure but slow, 

Made up his bed and said, “Now, may I go?” 

“Yes,” said his mother, “but be a good mouse; 

There’s something quite strange going on in this house. 


I heard footsteps and laughter and children at play 


“All right,” said Squeaky. He peeked out the door. 

“There’s a table I never have seen here before, 

And I wonder where Peeky is hiding—that’s queer. 

He said he was going to wait for me here. 

Peeky,” he called, and from high in the air 

Came an answer from Peeky. Squeaky thought, “I'll declare, 
~ Howin the world did he get up so high; 

Maybe he thinks he’s a bird and can fly.” 


X | | f Right in this attic; be careful today.” 


He looked up, and there in a white corded ring 

That was tied to the window shade with a white string, 
Peeky was perched, his beady eyes bright 

As he swung to and fro—fro and to—with delight. 
“What are you doing up there?” Squeaky said; 

“Be careful—you’ll fall out and land on your head.” 
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“I ran up here, Squeaky, because of the cat; 


She was right in this room, and she sprang, just like that!” 
OOPS—SLIP—Peeky almost fell out of the swing 

As he showed how the cat had crouched, ready to spring. 
“A cat!” Squeaky squeaked. “Eek—we’d better go; 

But first, there’s one thing that I’ve just got to know. 
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What’s on that table? I'll climb up and see; 

It wasn’t here yesterday, you will agree.” 

He climbed a leg quickly, and to his surprise, 

He saw colored paper—every shape, every size. 
And though he knew little of valentine art, 
Almost every piece was shaped just like a heart. 
“I smell something good,” Squeaky said, “something sweet; 
It comes from a tube, Peeky; this is a treat. 

The top is off, too.” Out Squeaky’s tongue went 

To make sure the taste was as good as the scent. . 

EEK—his tongue stuck right to it! He pulled; it let go, 

But, OOPS, one foot stuck to the paper below! 


“Run, Squeaky, run,” Peeky called; “‘there’s the cat! 
You'd better get down from there quicker’n scat.” | 
Squeaky pulled, and he pulled with all of his might, 

But his foot kept on sticking just tighter than tight. 

Then all of a sudden, he smiled a glad smile. 

“Go on, Peeky; I'll follow in just a short while. 

Up here, I’m safe; the cat can’t see me, 

And I’m going to stay here till I get my foot free.” 

Then he thought of the words of his mother: “Stick to it, 
And whatever you want most to do, you can do it.” 
“And I’m sure sticking to it,” he thought; “deary me, 
Sticking right to this paper—that’s quite plain to see.” 
And Peeky? He sprang from the swing with a leap, 
And two jumps ahead of the cat’s creepy-creep, 


He hurried as fast as his feet would allow 

And mouse-holed before the sly cat could say miaow. 

But Squeaky just quietly stuck to his place 

Till the old cat gave up, did a right about-face, 

And went on her way. Then when all was still, 

Squeaky gnawed and he gnawed the red paper until 

It was all gnawed away buta very small part 

That still stuck to his foot—it was shaped like a heart. 

And he thought, “Mother’s right; things did work out fine,” 
As homeward he limped with his small valentine. 
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Jesus 
the Twelve 
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By Belle Eddington 


ARLY in His min- 

istry, Jesus healed 
many who were sick. One 
day with two friends, 
James and John, He visit- 
ed the home of Simon and 
Andrew. Entering the 
house, they found that 
Simon’s wife’s mother 
was ill with a fever. Jesus 
took her by the hand and 
lifted her up from the 
couch on which she lay. 
Immediately, she was 
healed, her strength re- 
turned, and she went 


‘ 


about helping prepare 
food and comfort for the guests. 

When the people of Capernaum heard of this 
healing, they gathered at the door of Simon’s 
home. Some came to hear Jesus preach, while 
others came to be healed. None were turned 
away. 

At another time and in another part of Gali- 
lee, as Jesus left the synagogue where He had 
been preaching, a leper came and knelt before 
Him. At that time, leprosy was a dreaded dis- 
ease that was thought to be incurable. Lepers 
were treated as outcasts. They were not allowed 
to mingle in crowds, and people would walk on 
the other side of the street rather than touch one, 
lest they, too, might contract the disease. 

The leper, kneeling there before Jesus, said, 
“If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

Jesus was moved with pity for the man. He 
put out His hand and touched the leper, saying, 
“T will; be thou made clean.” And immediately, 
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the leprosy departed from the man and he was 
cleansed and healed. 

When Jesus and the men who helped Him 
went again to Capernaum, news of His return 
soon spread. And straightway so many people 
gathered at the place where Jesus stopped that 
many could not even get close to the door. 

There were in the crowd that day four men 
who had brought a friend, sick with the palsy 
(an illness that made him unable to walk). 
When the four men found they could not get 
through the door because of the crowd, they 
carried their friend up on the roof. And when 
an opening had been made, they lowered the 
sick man, on his pallet bed, down to the place 
where Jesus stood. 

When Jesus saw their faith, He said to the 
man sick with the palsy, “Son, thy sins are for- 
given. 

Certain scribes sitting there reasoned in their 
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hearts, “Who but God can forgive sins?” 

Jesus, knowing their thoughts, asked, “Which 
is easier to say to the sick of the palsy) Thy sins 
are forgiven; or to say, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and walk?” 

To the man sick with the palsy, he said, 
“Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto thy house.” 
Immediately, the man 
rose, took up his bed, 
and went forth before 
them all. The people 
were amazed, and mur- 
mured among them- 
selves that they had 
never seen the like be- 
fore. 

Some time later, Jesus 
entered the synagogue 
to preach. There was a 
man there who had a 
withered hand. The 
people in the  syna- 
gogue watched to see 
if Jesus would heal the 
man on the Sabbath. If 
He did, they would 
then accuse Him of do- 
ing evil. Jesus told the 
man, “Stand forth.” 

To the people, He 
said, “Is it lawful on 
the sabbath day to do 


the 
lace 


the 
for- 


heir 


good, or to do harm? 
to save life, or to kill?” The people made no 
answer. 


Jesus looked at them and grieved because of 
the hardness of their hearts. Then, to the man 
with the withered hand, He said, “Stretch forth 
thy hand.” The man stretched out his hand, and 
it was restored, whole as the other hand. 


Jesus healed many people. Sometimes He told 
them not to spread the news of their healing. 
But most times the people told of their healing 
openly for all to hear. Jesus’ fame ‘spread far 
and wide into all the countries round about. 
Crowds came from Galilee and Judaea, from 
Jerusalem and Idumaea, from beyond Jordan, 
and from Tyre and Sidon. 

The crowds grew larger and larger. The time 
came when Jesus wanted His disciples not only 
to help Him with His work, but to go out them- 
selves and preach. So He went up into a mountain 
and called His twelve most trusted disciples to 
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Him. And there on the mountainside, He appoint- 
ed them to preach the doctrine of love that He 
had taught them. (This is what the church today 
calls ordaining.) Jesus also gave His disciples 
the power to heal those who were sick. 

When we read and study about these twelve 
disciples, we can see how much their love and 
loyalty meant to Jesus and we can know why 
Jesus trusted them to help spread the teaching 
of the way of life that God wanted men to fol- 
low. 

Peter was the first disciple that Jesus called 
to help Him, and he is probably the best known 
of all the twelve. He was a strong outdoor man 
who acted on impulse and was sometimes gruff. 
He could think quickly and had the courage to 
act. Jesus looked beyond outward appearance 
and saw in Peter a great leader. Peter loved 
Jesus deeply; he believed Him to be the promised 


Messiah (the Christ). This belief, or faith, in . 


Jesus was Peter’s outstanding quality, He left his 
home and work to follow Jesus. 

John’s greatest gift was love. He loved much 
and inspired love in others. He seemed to un- 
derstand thoroughly that unless we love one 
another, we can in no way enter the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Matthew was probably the best-educated man 
of the twelve. He was a good scribe (a scholarly 
man) and was good with figures. He was a man 
of strong will power, and it was his will to obey 
God’s laws. 

Simon, the Canaanite, was zealous in his work. 
This means that he wanted the better way of 
life that Jesus taught and loved to work for it. 
His desire was to glorify God and all things be- 
longing to God. 

Thaddaeus wanted to live the good life. He 
believed in casting out of his mind and life every 
thought and act that did not help men to be fine 
and good in God's sight. 

Andrew and Phillip were strong, both in body 
and mind. They had firm opinions on what was 
right and what was wrong. They had the strength 
and ability to do whatever task they set out to do. 

Bartholomew had imagination (another word 
for vision). He could look beyond appearances 
and see the good. 

James, the son of Zebedee, was a man of good 
judgment. He could readily see and quickly de- 
cide the right course to follow. 


Thomas had understanding. Sometimes he 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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LISS By Caron V 


—* a dear little, quaint little cottage C 
At the end of a zigzag street; s 
And there lives the valentine lady, A 
Making valentines dainty and sweet— 7 
Some that are lovely to look at, f 
And some that are “yummy” to eat. / 


She lives quite alone with Miss Pusscat; 
And after her sweeping is done, 

She spends the time valentine-making, 

Just for the joy and the fun. 

Yes—just for the love they’ll be spreading, 
For she gives away every one. 
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On Valentine’s Day in the morning, 

She opens her cottage door wide 

And calls in the starry-eyed children 

To show them her treasures with pride. 
And each may choose one that he fancies, 
And for each there’s a “yum-yum” besides. 


They thank her with hugs and gay laughter; 
They fill the wee cottage with glee. 

And Puss—in bright valentine ribbons— 
Much petted and made of is she; 

And the valentine lady feels richer 

Than a queen in a palace could be. 
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The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 8) 


heart. What if the quilt didn’t 
sell? What if they needed ex- 
actly that fifty dollars to finish 
paying for Coon Holler? There 
was a puzzled, hurt look in 
Vlasta’s blue eyes. Didn’t any- 
one want the quilt that every- 
one had worked so hard to 
make? It had seemed such a 
wonderful idea. 


Finally, the last small gift 
was sold, tables folded, and 
trash cleaned away. ) And the 
quilt still hung, “beautiful and 
fine by the window. 


When they had almost given 
up hope, a middle-aged man, 
looking a little worried, came 
hurrying in. Grandpappy smiled 
from ear to ear and stuck out 
his hand. ‘Well, well, well, if 
it ain't Tom Bolinger. Why, I 
ain't seen you in a month of 
Sundays. Folks, this is Tom 
Bolinger. He went to Coon 
Holler—just like the rest of 
us.” 

Tom Bolinger smiled at the 
group, his brown eyes warm 
and friendly. “Tried to get 
away all morning. Hope you 
haven't sold that quilt I’ve 
heard so much about.” 

“Nope.” Grandpappy’s keen 
blue eyes twinkled. “Just been 
waitin’ for you to come in. 
Figured you'd’ want it for Til- 
da.” 

“You're exactly right. She's 
got a birthday next week. 
Thought I'd surprise her. Have 
our names on it somewhere.” 
He stepped to the quilt and 
read some of the names. Then 
he looked at the price tag 
thoughtfully, seeming to hesi- 
tate. Jo Ann felt her heart al- 
most stop beating; and beside 


Getting Dressed 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I wash and dry 
My hands and face, 
Then hang my towels 
In their right place. 


I brush my teeth, 

I brush my hair, 
And then select 

A dress to wear. 


From drawers and hooks 
And closet shelf 

I get my clothes 
And dress myself. 


I hook or button 
All my things, 
I put on shoes 
And tie the strings. 


I'm growing up! 
And now I do 
The things that I’m 
Supposed to do! 


her, Vlasta took a sharp, quick 
breath. Maybe the price was too 
high. 

Then he said, “I'll take the 
quilt,” and he sat down at a 
table and wrote a check. 


“We have a box especially 
for it,” Mrs. Stevens said quick- 
ly. “Boys, help me take it down, 
and we'll wrap it up.” 

Mr. Bolinger took the box, 
a thoughtful look on his face. 
“You know, I’ve always had a 
good feeling about Coon Hol- 
ler, and I'd sure hate to see it 
torn down.” 

“So would we! And we do 
thank you very much, and we 
hope your wife likes the quilt 
and uses it for years and years,” 
Bill said, just like a grownup, 
as he took the folded check and 
Mr. Bolinger closed the door. 

Suddenly, Bill let out a 
whoop. “Hey, look! It’s for 
$75 instead of $50! And it says 
in the corner, ‘For Saving Coon 
Holler!” 

Grandpappy grinned. “He's 
a fine feller, Tom Bolinger is.” 
And everyone heartily agreed. 

That ended the bazaar. Every- 
one crowded around the table 
as Mrs. Stevens and Bill began 
counting the money. Not a 
word was spoken as the bills 
were put in little piles and the 
coins clinked together. Jo Ann 
could hardly breathe as she 
waited and watched. It looked 
like a lot of money. At last, 
Mrs. Stevens and Bill gave a 
final check to their figures. 

“Today,” said Mrs. Stevens, 
“with the quilt and the bazaar 
money, we made $278.15. That, 
added to the ‘name money’ 
and the ‘program money’ 
makes a _ grand total of 
$466.55.” 

Suddenly, the ex- 
ploded with shouts of joy. Over 
four hundred dollars! Daniel 
grabbed out his harmonica, and 
a wild, gay tune filled the air, 
and Tressie began whirling and 
dancing. Everyone clapped and 
kept time. Mrs. Stevens wiped 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Words and Music by Beth Milliken Joerger 


Smoothly 
e) 
Aft-er have said my prayersAnd | am tucked in bed, 
Py) = 
 Moth-er tells a - bout dear Je- sus And the things He said; 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Wafties 
2 cups flour 2 eggs 
4 teaspoons baking powder _1!/, cups milk 


1/, teaspoon salt 2%, stick butter or oleomargarine 
“ HAT are we making today?” Anne asked. 

“Waffles!” said Susan, unable to keep the secret any 
longer. 

“Oh, boy! Let’s get started!” Larry cried. 

“Tl get out the utensils,’ Susan volunteered. “We'll need 
measuring cups, measuring spoons, a flour sifter, a small sauce- 
pan, an egg beater, a large mixing bowl, two smaller bowls, a 
large spoon, and a waffle iron.” 

“Let’s plug in the waffle iron and turn the switch to ‘on’ posi- 
tion,’ Mrs. White suggested. 

“Larry, will you carefully measure the flour, baking powder, 
and salt into the sifter. Remember to use level measures. Then sift 
those three ingredients into the large mixing bowl.” 

“O.K., Mrs. White.” 

“Susan, you may measure the shortening and put it in the small 
saucepan. Turn the flame to ‘low,’ and watch until the shortening 
is melted.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Now, Anne, I'll show you how to separate the white from the 
yolk of an egg. I crack the egg sharply on the edge of one of the 
small bowls, insert my thumbs in the crack, and pull the two pieces 
of shell open, but not quite apart. Let the white of the egg seep 
into the bowl, but don’t let the yolk slide down. Now, I gently 
move the yolk from one half of the shell to the other half, thus 
letting all of the white go into the bowl. Put the yolk into the other 
small bowl. Separate the other egg in the same way. Then beat the 
yolks well with your egg beater. Clean the beater, and beat the 
whites until they are stiff.” 

“Goodness, that part was complicated, Mrs. White,” Anne said 
as she finished beating the egg whites. 

Mrs. White smiled. ‘Simple after you’ve done it a few times, 
dear. Slowly add the beaten egg yolks, melted shortening, and the 
114 cups of milk to the dry ingredients. Beat well. Add the beaten 
egg whites with a slow up and down, circular motion of the spoon. 
This is called ‘folding them in.’ ” 
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Table Blessing / 


By Florence Gresham 


With simple food 
I am content; 

Thank You, God, 
For nourishment. 


“The waffle iron’s hot, Moth- 
er,” Susan said. 

‘Fine. Two spoonfuls should 
make a large waffle. We put the 
lid down on the batter and let 
it cook until the iron stops 
steaming.” 

“Then we'll eat golden 
waffles with butter and syrup!” 
Anne cried. 


Jesus Appoints the 


Twelve 
(Continued [rom page 17) 


was inclined to doubt because 
he wanted to be sure. He then 
asked God to show him the 
way. 

James, the son of Alphaeus, 
was a man of order. He be- 
lieved in putting things in their 
right place, so he put God's 
work first. 

Judas looked after the mate- 
rial things for the group.)It is 
said that he took care-Of the 
money for all the disciples. 


Jesus selected those twelve 
disciples because of the fine 
qualities of mind and heart that 
they possessed, and they did a 
great work in spreading His 
teachings. Each of us has at 
least one and some of us have 
many of the fine qualities that 
the disciples had. As we use 
them, our families and friends 
know that we, too, are follow- 
ers of Jesus. 
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Dog Candy 


Holder 


A pattern from 


the diagrams and 
trace the pattern for the 
head section, the tail sec- 
tion, and the four legs on 
34-inch thick scrap wood. 
Pieces of spruce flooring 
or any other soft wood are 
good. Cut out with a jig 
saw or coping saw. Sand 
all the edges smooth with 
medium-grade sandpaper. 

Cement a leg to each 
side of the head section 
with household cement so 
that the straight side of 
the leg (the dotted line 
on the diagram) is flat 
against the straight side 
of the head section (the 
dotted line), with the 
edges even and the base 
of the head section and 
the feet even, so the dog 
will stand straight. Ce- 
ment the tail section and other 
two legs in the same way. 

Trace your patterns for the 
ears and eyes on 14-inch thick 
plywood or scrap wood and cut 
out with a coping saw. Also 
cut 2 pieces of plywood 5 by 
114 inches and 1 piece 5 by 
134 inches for the body of the 
dog. 

Sand all the pieces smooth 
with medium-grade sandpaper. 
Cement the eyes and ears in 
place (where shown by the 
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By M. Mable Lunz 


dotted lines on the head sec- 
tion). 

Hammer three short nails 
part way in at the bottom of 
each of the 5- by- 114-inch 
pieces, evenly spaced. These are 
the sides of the body. Put the 
5- by- 134-inch piece between, 
even with the bottom edges, 
and hammer the nails all the 
way in. This will make a nar- 
row box with open ends. 

Cement this box between the 
head and tail about 34 of an 


inch up from the bottom (see 
diagram). Set your candy hold- 
er on an even surface and put 
a strong rubber band around it 
to hold it together until the 
cement is thoroughly dry on all 
parts. 

Shellac or varnish the holder 
to make it shine. 

This doggy will hold your 
candy bars or packages of gum. 
Or it can be a holder for 
crayons or many other things 
that you may want to put in it. 
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Penny and Nickel 
By Ray Masling (7 years) 
Farmerville, La. 


Penny and Nickel, 
My two goldfish, 
Make their tails 
Go swish! swish! swish! 


When I feed them, 
They make a show— 

Up and down and 
Around they go. 


Skippy the Squirrel 
By Janis Marian Price (7 years) 
Edmonton, Alta., Canada 


Skippy runs and hides everywhere— 

Under the cottage, here and there; 

He runs in the bushes and climbs 
a tree 

And has much fun with my brother 
and me. 


The Beauty of America 


By Diane Perry (8 years) 
Ferndale, Mich. 


The beauty of America 
Is wonderful to see; 

He made it much more beautiful 
Than it could otherwise be. 


He made the sky so blue; 
He made the ocean wide; 
He made one side of it so big 
It reached the other side. 


He made the mountains high; 
He made the valleys low. 
He made some humans run very 
fast; 
He made some run quite slow 


You may wonder who He is, 

But some of you know now. 
He is our God, Almighty, 

And to Him all our heads bow. 
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Snow 
By Dick May (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Snow, snow, fluffy white snow, 
As it dances down to earth; 
Down, down, down it floats 
Like dancers in the sky. 

They dance round and round, 
To the ground, to the ground. 


Surprise Zoo 
By Carolyn Lee Churches 
(9 years) 
Beloit, Wis. 


Come with me to a funny zoo 

With surprises for everyone—es- 
pecially you! 

See the prancy-dancy monkey with 
ribbons on its tail 

And the big old elephant with a 
hat and a veil; 

Here is a laughing hyena, who 
likes to visit school, 

And a woolly-woolly llama, trying 
to keep cool; 

Two tall giraffes, as you can see, 

Getting things ready for company; 

A pink kangaroo, trying hard to fly, 

And a funny striped zebra, making 
cherry pie; 

One of Santa’s reindeer with bal- 
loons on his head, 

And a roly-poly hippo, read for 
bed. 

Isn’t this a funny zoo? 

Roly-poly, pink and blue, 

A prancy-dancy kind of zoo! 


The Lively Jack Rabbit 


By Becky Ann Bargelt (6 years) 
Los Gatos, Calif. 


I caught a little jack rabbit, 

But something seems to be wrong, 
Because his tail is short 

And his ears are long. 


The Farm 
By Linda Schroeder (11 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


I'd like to live on a farm, 

Have pigs and chickens and a big 
barn, 

Cows and horses and kittens too, 

Of ducks and geese, I'd have a few. 


Then I'd have a dog 

To get the cows at night; 
Then I'd have to milk them, 
But that would be all right. 


I'd have to have a tractor 

To plow the fields of corn; 

Then I'd go to bed early 

And get up with the sun next morn. 


At My House 
By Margaret Ann Miller (9 years) 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


My house is a cozy place. 
Everyone has a smile on his face 
When we all sit around the fire- 


place 
At my house. 
I love my house; it’s nice and 
warm, 


And there we're all safe through 
sun and storm, 
And we're all happy, even if frost 
does form, 
At my house. 
We all have a happy time, 
Whether we have a dollar or a 


dime; 
Mad and sad don’t rhyme 
At my house. 
My Pony 


By Danny Tettleton (7 years) 
Farmerville, La. 


I love my spotted pony; 
Her name is Dinah-o. 

She shakes her feet and prances 
While at the rodeo. 
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Gratitude 


By Gloria Peirsol (11 years) 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Dear Lord, I thank Thee for the 
sky so blue, 

And for each tiny drop of dew, 

And for the sun which on us 
shines, 

And for the noble, tall green pines: 

For Mother's and Father’s loving 
care, 

And for Thy sweet, refreshing air, 

And for the animals of the field; 

For all the food Thy hand doth 


yield. 
Raining 
By Carol Ann Claymier (8 years) 
Maupin, Ore. 


Amen. 


It’s raining cats and dogs outside! 

The cats are landing on the roof; 

The dogs are landing on _ the 
ground 

With a woof woof woof. 


My Little Boat 


By Lucinda White (10 years) 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


I have a little boat 

That always trys to float; 

But it’s so colorful and gay, 
I never let it float away. 


Two Little Men 


By Cherry Slater (8 years) 
Leamington Spa, Warwick, 
England 


There's an ugly little man I know; 
His name is Mr. Frown. 
Don’t wear him, children, on your 
face; 
He’s sure to let you down. 


He'll make you very miserable, 
And other people, too; 
So when you think he wants to 
come, 
Just give him a big “shoo.” 


Another little man I know; 
His name is Mr. Smile. 
So let him live upon your face; 
He'll help you many a mile. 
And everyone will love you, 
I’m sure, without a doubt. 
So open wide the door for smiles. 
Throw the other fellow out. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for July, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 

Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


Mother 


By Susan Holt (9 years) 
Ambler, Pa. 


Mother dear, 
Always near, 
Comforts you 
When you fear. 


The Church 
By Lynda Pomeroy Magwood 
(10 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Enter this door 

As if the floor 

Within were gold 

And every wall of wealth untold, 
As if a choir 

In robes of fire 

Were singing here. 

No shout or rush, 

But hush— 

For God is near! 


All Through the Year 


By Sharon Morris (12 years) 
La Canada, Calif. 


In January cold wind blows, 
And in some places it snows. 


In February I like to skate 
Upon the lake till it is late. 


March brings weather that is right 
For flying kites from morn till 


night. 

Next month brings the April show- 
ers 

That help to grow new spring 
flowers. 


The next month, as you know, is 
May; 

Now, spring flowers are bright and 


June is the last month of school, 
And a popular place is the swim- 
ming pool. 


In July it’s sunny all the day, 
And children run and laugh and 
play. 


I hope that August will go slow, 
For next month, back to school we 


go. 


In September we go back to school 
To learn again the golden rule. 


The night of Halloween comes in 
October; 

We cut pumpkin faces—funny, 
scary, and sober. 


In November we have Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, 

And don’t by any means get thin- 
ner. 


In December comes Christmas Day, 
And we go to church to sing carols 
and pray. 


You Can’t Find Me 


By Janice Severance (8 years) 
Beatrice, Nebr. 


You can search the ocean; 

You can search the sea; 

You can search behind the kitchen 
door; 

But you can’t find me. 
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tees A 31-inch square of paper in half. Cut out a heart 
pattern. Unfold the pattern and pin it on a double piece of 
white or red material. Cut around the pattern with pinking shears. 

Cut a heart about 1/4 inch smaller from a piece of absorbent 
cotton; separate the cotton and place about 1/4, teaspoon of sachet 
powder in the opening. Or you may wet a small piece of cotton 
with perfume; but if you do, be sure the perfume is dry before the 
heart is put together, or it may spot the material. 

Lay the cotton heart between the two larger hearts; put the 
end of a 3-inch piece of red or white ribbon in the center at the 
top; and sew the heart together all around with small stitches 
about 1/, inch in from the edge. 

Trim the white hearts with red rickrack around the edge and 
put bows of red ribbon or embroidery thread in the center. Trim 
the red hearts with white lace, gathered around the edge, or white 
rickrack, with bows of white ribbon or embroidery thread. 

Run an embroidery thread around the back of the heart, red 
on the white heart and white on the red heart, to cover the stitch- 
ing. Be careful not to stick through to the right side. 
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Make a bow of ribbon and 
sew it to the ribbon that is sewn 
into the heart, about 1 inch up 
from the heart. 

One heart in an envelope 
makes a nice valentine, or three 
different hearts on longer rib- 
bons with one bow at the top to 
hold them together makes a nice 
valentine surprise for Mother. 


Johnny-Jump-Up 
(Continued from page 10) 


The game was a close, excit- 
ing one all the way. The few 
regulars left to Washington 
School and the inexperienced 
substitutes played so well that 
in the last quarter the score was 
37 to 36 in favor of Grant 
School, Washington’s rival for 
the championship. Washington 
was only one point behind. 

With only a few minutes of 
playing time remaining, Chick 
Baker, playing guard for Wash- 
ington, slipped and fell, turn- 
ing his ankle. Coach Cameron 
looked along the bench of 
eager boys. Johnny was sitting 
forward on the edge of his seat, 
wishing that he could play for 
a minute or two, at least. Sud- 
denly, as if in a dream, he 
heard Coach Cameron’s voice. 
“Johnny, get in there and take 
Chick’s place!” 

Still unable to believe that 
he was really going to play, 
Johnny ran out on the floor. 
The whistle blew, and the 
game began again. Johnny was 
so excited that, at first, every- 
thing—the folks in the bleach- 
ers, the other team, his fellow 
players—was just a blur. 

Then, all at once, he could 
see clearly again. He saw the 
hand on the big clock raciig 
toward the last minute of the 
game. Everybody was piled up 
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under Washington’s _ basket, 


and Grant’s big center was 
reaching, reaching for the ball. 
| Johnny knew he had to get it,- 
wd and he put every bit of power 
‘4 and strength he had into his 
b- jump. 
” He could hear the boys on the 
“si bench yelling at him. “Jump, 
Johnny-Jump-Up! Jump!” And 
he did jump, up and up like an 
arrow, until suddenly his strain- 
ing fingers closed on the ball 
and held it. Then it seemed that 
; all of Grant’s team was sur- 
* rounding him. He whirled des- 
ied perately and shot the ball to- 
er ward the basket—just as he 
ed had done so often in practice. 
a It was very quiet now. Every- 
- one seemed to be holding his 
breath as the ball soared 
Or | through the air. It hestitated as 
“ it reached the basket and hov- 
ered uncertainly on the rim. 
of Johnny’s heart pounded with 
ck excitement, and it seemed to 


sh- him that the ball teetered there 


wi | on the basket rim for hours. 
we | Would it go in, or would it fall 
of off on the floor? Suddenly, as 
ng though making up its mind at 
at, last, the ball rolled off the rim 
for into the basket. The score was 
id- 38 to 37 in favor of Washing- 
he ton just as the final whistle 
| blew. 

ike The crowd really went wild 
” then. Everyone was clapping his 
a 


hands and shouting. Through 
ay, all the uproar, Johnny heard 
the boys and girls from Wash- 


ington giving a cheer, a new 
baad one that he had not heard 
before. It went like this, 
ch- “Johnny-Jump-Up, Johnny- 
_— Jump-Up, Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Johnny!” 
ae It sounded fine. He did not 
the mind the name any more at 
ag all. “Hey, Johnny-Jump-Up!” 
the Skeeter was screaming to make 
7 (Please turn to page 33) 
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E ARE always glad to 

have helpful suggestions 
as to how we might be a friend 
to birds and animals in time of 
need. The suggestion of filling 
a mesh bag (the kind potatoes 
or onions come in) with pieces 
of string, feathers, tiny bits of 
yarn, and scraps of material for 
birds to use this spring in nest- 
building is indeed a good one. 
Start now to collect the mate- 


What Can Your Pet Do? 


rials so you will have a supply 
ready. 

You will find it a pleasure to 
collect the materials for nest- 
building, but the real enjoyment 
comes in the spring when the 
birds start searching for mate- 
rial to build their nests. 

Surely, you have some good 
suggestions we might share 
with other readers. Send your 
letters to WEE WIspom, Lee’s 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 
$2 a Year 


YOu 
For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


.. 


Street 
City _ 


lwo MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
Send [) WEE WISDOM $2 [] YOU $1 
Send WEE WISDOM $2 YOU SI 


linclose $............... to pay for this order. 


Summit, Missouri. Give your 
name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: Vve been reading 
the page about pets, and I want to 
tell something about mine. It’s 
nothing spectacular, really—just a 
little guinea pig with red eyes and 
brown ears—but I love him very 
much. I feed him rabbit pellets, 
and sometimes a carrot. He seems 
very happy. 

We got him from a chemist, and 
at first he was afraid of us and 
would bite; but now when we hold 
him, he purrs and sometimes goes 
to sleep. 


During the summer we let him 
eat all the grass he wants. A guinea 
pig grazes like a cow, and when 
they lie down to rest, they lie like 
a cow and chew something that I 
call a cud. Guinea pigs make nice 
pets.—Patty Jewel. 


The House of Coon 
Holler 


(Continued from page 20) 


the tears out of her eyes, and Jo 
Ann felt as if she might just 
float away, she was so happy. 


After a minute, Grandpappy 
tapped on the table, his old 
eyes misty. “You done right 
well. Beats all what a bunch of 
young’uns and their teacher 
can do when they set their 
minds to it like you have. And 
it sure looks like you got Coon 
Holler in your pocket. Unless 
—I said unless—some nosy out- 
sider gets wind of this auction 
and bids against you. None of 
the home folks would, but some 
o’ these fellers that make furni- 
ture and things would sure 
crave to have that old walnut 
lumber. And news travels fast 
and far these days. So you bet- 
ter wait to do your celebratin’. 
A heap of things could happen. 
Ain't I right, Mrs. Stevens?” 

Mrs. Stevens nodded, and 
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A Washington and Lincoln Quiz 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


We celebrate the birthdays of George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln in February. See how many of these items about the lives of these 


two famous men you can match. 


1. February 22 a. Lincoln’s job as a young man 
2. February 12 b. Washington’s wife 
3. Mount Vernon c. Lincoln’s mother 
4. Virginia d. Washington’s birthday 
5. Kentuck e. Lincoln’s birthday 
6. Martha/Custis f. Washington’s home 
7. Mary Todd g. Washington’s mother 
8. Gettysburg Address h. Washington’s job as a young man 
9. Mary Ball i. Washington's home state 
10. Nancy Hanks j. Lincoln’s home state 
11. Rail Splitter k. Lincoln’s wife 
12. Surveyor 1. A famous speech made by Lincoln 
What Am I? Spell It 
By Dorothy M. Mead By Naida Dickson 
Because I bloom so early in spring My first is in pea 


I make sure my flowers I infold 
In warmest, softest pink-gray furs 
So they will not catch cold. 

What am I? 


What Is It? 
By Mabel A. McCaw 


We have it every Christmas 
And in the springtime, too; 
It comes again in summer 
When our year of school is 
through. 


Although it is not money, 
We can spend it many ways. 

I know that every boy and gir! 
Enjoys these happy days. | 


But never in pod; 
My second’s in sea 
But never in sod; 
My third is in rib 
But not in bone; 
My last is in song 
But not in fone. 


My whole is two things 
That tell what is said; 
You have a pair 

Right on your head. 


Juicy Ball 
By Naida Dickson 


{'‘m round as the moon, 
But deeper in hue; 


I’m full of sweet juice 
That’s very good for you! 
What am I? 


Animal Parade 
By Marion Ullmark 


Here are some old sayings you 
have heard many times. In each of 
them one word has been omitted. 
You can complete the old saying by 
supplying for each word omitted the 
name of some animal. 

1. As brave asa----. 
As fatasa---. 
. As sly asa---. 
As strong as an --. 
. As stubborn as a ----. 
6. As playful as a ------ é 
7. As quiet as a ----- : 
8. As hungry as a ----. 


Best. Beverage 

By Naida Dickson 
White as snow, : 

Wet as water; 
Good for dad 

Or son or daughter. 
In your cup, 

Smooth as silk; 
Drink me now 

For I am ----. 


A Walk in the Secret Forest 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


Untaigle these words for me 
And snd the name of each secret 
tree. 


For a canoe, sturdy and tight, 
I went to the CHIRB, strong and 
white. 


For a taste of fresh coconut meat 
I went to the MALP in the tropic 
heat. 


For syrup, sweet as can be, 
I went to the sugar PLEAM tree. 


For a rest in the shade so cool, 
I went to a weeping WOLLWI be- 
side a pool. 
(Answers inside back cover) 


the smile left her face. 

At once, the little room 
seemed gray and cheerless, and 
Coon Holler moved a little 
closer together. It was almost as 
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if they could see the man over a 
hundred miles away, who at 
that minute was figuring just 
how long it would take him to 
tear down the building and 


move it to his woodwork shop 
in the city. 
Very quietly, they began get- 
ting ready to go home. 
(To be continued) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 


Booster 


You will be glad to know that we are receiving many new members 
into the Good Words Booster Club since the application form was printed 


in the January WEE WIsDOM. 


girls to 


The og of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 
i. appy. When we remember to think good thoughts, speak 


good words, and do good deeds, we find it easy to be happy. If you 
should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE 
Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail an applica- 


tion form to you. 


God answers our questions, and supplies our needs when we pray 
sincerely. As we read the letters from the Booster members that are printed 
on this page, we find that these members have found the answer to their 
need through prayer. The Prayer of Faith helps us to remember that ‘‘God 


is my help in every need.” 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: In one of my 
WeeE WispoMs a Booster member 
wrote about her thought garden. 
Would you please explain to me 
what a thought garden is? 


In my last letter I wrote about 
how I am always getting angry 
with my sister. I am trying to be 
better to her, and I am making 
some progress. I think it would 
be good if all the Good Words 
Booster members made a flag of the 
chub colors.—Jeanne. 


The thoughts that we think, 
Jeanne, are the seeds that we 
sow in our thought garden. 
“Every kind, loving thought 
bears a kind, loving deed; 
while a thought that is selfish 
is just like a weed.” We re- 
member to pull out the weed 
thoughts and “plant loving 
seed thoughts so thick in a row 
that there will not be room 
for weed thoughts to grow.” 
You are making progress in 
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pulling out the angry weed 
thoughts about your sister so 
your kind, loving thoughts may 


grow. 


Dear Barbara: We would like to 
join the Good Words Booster Club. 
Please send us application forms. 
Our mother gave us the subscrip- 
tion to WEE Wispom last year for 
a Christmas present —Terrence and 
Tommie. 


Application forms are on 
their way to you, Terrence and 
Tommie. We are glad to wel- 
come you into our happy Good 
Words Booster Club. 


Dear Barbara: One night I was 
riding home on my bicycle. It was 
a dark night, and I got scared. 
Then I remembered the last two 
lines of The Prayer of Faith— 
“God is my all, I know no fear, 
since God and love and Truth are 
here.” I said these lines over and 
over, and I was not afraid any 


more. The Prayer of Faith is cer- 
tainly a wonderful prayer. I am 
glad that I know it and that I am 
a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club.—Sasan. 


We, too, are glad that you 
are a member of our happy 
club, Susan, and we are inter- 
ested in your story. The Prayer 
of Faith helps us to remember 
that God is love. We are 
wrapped all about with the 
love of God. God and love and 
Truth are here; God and love 
and Truth are there; God and 
love and Truth are everywhere. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have a very 
good report for you this month. 
Whenever I get angry and start to 
lose my temper, I think of this 
little verse: 

“Whenever I am angry, 

I'll pretend I am a bird; 
I'll sing just a little, 
But won't say a word.” 
It is surprising how much it helps 
me.—Patty Ann. 


Many members of the Good 
Words Booster Club have 
found, as you have, Patty Ann, 
that this little verse is helpful. 
Thank you for your good re- 


port. 


Dear Barbara: 1 almost cheated 
in school. I didn’t cheat because I 
thought of The Prayer of Faith. I 
had cne more answer wrong, but it 
was an honest answer.—Maryann. 

We are glad, Maryann, that 
you remembered to be honest. 
Our purpose in school is to 
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learn the right answers—the 
right way of doing everything. 
The lesson you learned in hon- 
esty was far more important 
than the right answer to the 
question in the test. We are 
very proud of you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 had a very nice 
thing happen to me at school to- 
day. I was given a book in which 
my teacher had written, “To Peggy, 
for Good Citizenship.” There was 
also a note in the book that read, 
“Peggy, you have been an excep- 
tionally well-behaved pupil. You 
have been helpful, kind, obedient, 
and co-operative in every way. You 
have been diligent in your school 
work—always doing your best.” 

I know that being a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club 
helped me in being a good citizen 
at school.—Peggy (Canada). 


We are glad, Peggy, that you 
remembered to act out the club 
pledge at school. You are a true 
member of the Good Words 
Booster Club, and we are proud 
of your good record. 


Dear Barbara: This month I am 
going to tell how I help in our 
home. My mother goes to work 
each day. On Monday nights it is 
late when she gets home. So I have 
been washing the dishes. She says 
she likes it very much, so I shall 


keep right on doing it—Johbn. 


We know, John, that you had 
a good, happy feeling because 
you remembered to be helpful 
and considerate of other peo- 
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od is my help in every 
need; 
God does my every hunger 
feed; 
God dwells within me, 
guides my way 
Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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ple. Your mother was made 
happy and glad, and so were 


we as we read your good letter. 


Dear Barbara: When 1 could 
not play a piece on the piano as 
well as I wanted to, I used to bang 
on the piano. Once when I did 
this, my mother sent me to my 
room. There in my room I saw 
The Prayer of Faith and I read it. 
Now I just practice, and if I make 
a mistake, I say, “I'll try again.” 
—Iudy. 


God is your help, Judy, in 
doing better all the time. You 
will enjoy this little verse: 

“Good, better, best! 

I'll never let it rest, 
Till my good is better, 
And my better best.” 


Dear Barbara: Dale and I have 
been good boys all day. This morn- 
ing I helped Mother with break- 
fast. 

I think that if I could have the 
club pin it would help me to be a 
better booster. So will you please 
send me three club pins—one for 
myself, one for my little brother, 
and one for my next-door neighbor, 
who is a booster, too.—Gerry and 
Dale. 

The three Good Words 
Booster Club pins will reach 
you very soon, Gerry and Dale. 


This club pin, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the 
three wise monkeys, helps us 
remember to seé only good, 


speak only good, and hear only 
good. It is a gold-colored meta! 
pin with a good safety catch on 
it, and may be purchased by 
sending thirty-five cents to me. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been doing 
my best to remember to follow the 
rules of the Good Words Booster 
Club. I have read the rules for 
making a treasure map. I have not 
yet made one, but I do think that 
it will be fun.—Alec. 

Yes, Alec, a treasure map is 
fun to make, and it is also help- 
ful in keeping our thoughts 
turned to God and His good- 
ness. 


A treasure map is a prayer 
pasted on paper or cardboard 
and illustrated with pictures 
cut from magazines so that 
we can look at it and study 
it better. Studying our treasure 
map helps us keep our prayer 
in mind. 


PEN PALS 

This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 

Nancy Wright (11), Rte. 2, 
Weston, Mo.; Sharron Marie 


Striegler (9), Blanco, Tex.; Paul 
(Turn to inside back cover) 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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My Father answers when 
I pray, 

And tells me what to do 
and say. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


AKING pictures with a 

camera nowadays is great 
fun and is very easy. Most 
cameras use roll film that we 
can insert in just a few seconds. 
After the film has been ex- 
posed, we can take it out just 
as quickly, and it is all ready to 
be developed and printed. 

Seventy-five years ago, pic- 
ture-taking was an expensive 
and awkward process. The 
“films” were heavy metal or 
glass plates that were coated 
with costly chemicals, and the 
cameras were heavy boxlike af- 
fairs that had to be set on a 
tripod to be used. We can take 
a dozen pictures nowadays in 
the same amount of time that 
we would need to make an old- 
time camera ready for one ex- 
posure. 

The man who made _pho- 
tography both easy and cheap 
is pictured on the stamp we 
illustrate this month. This 
three-cent denomination honor- 
ing George Eastman was issued 
by our Post Office Department 
in July, 1954. 

George Eastman did not in- 
vent the camera or discover the 
process of photography. No 
one today knows who made the 
first camera. Photography, by 
the reproduction of pictures on 
chemically-treated metal plates, 
was first demonstrated by a 
French scientist, Niepce, and a 
French artist, Daguerre, in the 
1830's. 

During the next fifty years 
many scientists and inventors 
worked to make photography 
less troublesome and expensive. 
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Not until George Eastman dis- 
covered a way to use transpar- 
ent gelatin for film in 1880 and 
of manufacturing it in rolls a 
few years later did photography 
become possible for everyone. 

In addition to patenting rol! 
film, Eastman developed the 
ancestor of the many fine 
portable cameras that are now 
in use. To name his portable 
camera, he invented the word 
“Kodak,” and thus added a 
new word to our language. 

Thanks to George Eastman 
for making it possible for us to 
make pictures of the people 
whom we love and the scenery 
that we admire. 


Johnny-Jump-Up 
(Continued from page 27) 


himself heard. “The fellows 
are coming over to my house 
for cookies and hot chocolate. 
You'll come, too, won’t you, 
Johnny-Jump-Up?” 

“Sure thing, Skeeter.” Johnny 
smiled happily. Now he really 
belonged. He was one of the 
gang at last. One of the fel- 
lows with Skeeter, Chick, 
Brainy, and Speedy. His once- 
hated nickname, Johnny-Jump- 
Up, was a badge of honor, 
something he to with 


pride and happiness. 


to 


Indore amd sleep 
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THIS IS 


PRAIRIE FLOWER 


Designed by Angela Williams 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 


PEN PALS 
(Continued from page 31) 


Hedlund (9), Pine River, Minn.; 
Patricia Lee Goodnight (10), 522 
W. Walnut St., Kokomo, Ind.; 
Gail Case (10), Rte. 1, Box 278, 
Oak Harbor, Wash:.; Marilyn Dunn 
(10), Rte. 2, Alva, Okla.; Wynsu 
Knight (11), 3203 Beech, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; Marcia Leonard (11), 
10 Blue Mt. Rd., Norwalk, Conn.; 
Billy Davis (12), Sea Rd., Kenne- 
bunk, Me.; Sharon Davis (12), 338 
Walnut, Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
Caryl Kielhorn (12), Box 36, Wil- 
liams, Ariz.; Betty Hewitt (9), 
1502 Victoria St., North Battleford, 
Sask., Canada; Barbara Oates (10), 
67 W. Valley Rd., Corner Brook, 
Newfoundland, Canada; Joy Pet- 
teys (10), Henny Lake, Via Cop- 
per Center, Alaska; Linda Bathe 
(11), 1241 Dominion St., Winni- 
peg 3, Man., Canada; Patricia Mil- 
lington (11), 67 Rose Hill St., 
Derby, England; Samuel A. Odom 
(12), P.O. Box 7, Abura Dunkwa, 
Via ae Coast, Gold Coast, British 
West Africa; Mary Gibson (12), 
106 Fastnet St., Cranhill, E3 Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 
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A Washington and Lincoln 
Quiz 

Mec 


What Am I? 
A pussy willow. 
What Is It? 


Vacation. 
Spell It 
Ears. 
Juicy Ball 
An Orange. 
Animal Parade 
1. Lion. 2. Pig. 3. Fox. 4. Ox. 


5. Mule. 6. Kitten. 7. Mouse. 
8. Bear. 


Best Beverage 
Milk. 


A Walk in the Secret Forest 
Birch. Palm. Maple. Willow. 


You have probably heard the expression, “He 
was born with a silver spoon in his mouth.” It is 
from this expression that the title of-a story in 
the February issue of You magazine is taken, al- 
though in this story it is a girl rather than a*boy 
that the expression applies to. 

This story, “The Silver Spoon,” by.Esther Fresh- 
man, is about Gale Drummond, whose parents are 
wealthy, and Rudy Burton, whose parents are the 
opposite. These two both wish to win an artists’ 
contest with a top prize of $1,000, but their reasons 
for wishing to win are quite different. If you are 
a teen-ager, you afe sure to like this story with its 
thrilling surprise ending. 

You-also includes articles. Some of those in the 
February issue are: 

“A Word to the Fellows,” by Helen L. Renshaw. 
Advice for boys about dating and social life in 
general. 

“Laugh Magic,” by Duane Valentry. Interesting 
facts about..Judy Canova and other well-known 
comedy.stars. 

“Neglect Not Your Gift,” by Will H. Small- 
wood:. The true story of a girl who makes beau- 
tiful and useful objects from driftwood, shells, 
and-.other material gathered on the beach. 

If you are in your teens, you are sure to enjoy 
You; and*you will find that it also gives you real 
help with your. teen-age problems. You comes 
monthly, and ispriced at $1 a year. 
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“Hello, everybody! You should see the valentines I made for everyone here in 
the WEE WISDOM office. Editor Jane Palmer says I make the prettiest paper lace 
she has ever seen, and I don’t need scissors either! I like to make things, but I am 
glad I have my valentines finished; all that chewing made my jaws tired. 

“If you like to make things as well as I do, you will certainly enjoy your 
March WEE WISDOM. It shows how to make spinning tops from cardboard and 
doll furniture from bottle caps, jar lids, and pipe cleaners. 

“You will also like the stories in March WEE WISDOM. ‘José Was Smart,’ by 
Bula Hahn, is about a boy who lives in Juarez, Mexico. José earns money by taking 
care of tourists’ cars in a parking lot. He knows the meaning of service, but he finds 
that there are some other things he needs to know to be a real success. 

“Another story in the March WEE WISDOM is ‘The Kite that Never Flew,’ by 
Mildred Huff. This story is about a boy named Jerry Russell. Jerry has always wanted 
a brother, but when Craig—the youngster Jerry’s parents wish to adopt—comes into 
the family, Jerry almost changes his mind. 

“Of course, the March WEE WISDOM also includes a Spartan story, ‘Peeky 
and Squeaky,’ poems, and all the regular features. Don’t miss it. And, remember, 
there is no birthday gift your friends will enjoy more than a year’s subscription for 
WEE WISDOM. It’s only $2 a year. See you next month.” 


Arthur 


4, 


(His Mark) 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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